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BOOTH'S ESCAPE FROM WASHINGTON AFTER 

THE ASSASSINATION OF LINCOLN, HIS 

SUBSEQUENT WANDERINGS AND 

FINAL CAPTURE. 

By William Tindall. 
(Read before the Society, January 21, 1913.) 

Few travelers on the Potomac River as they pass 
Mathias Point, are aware that the neighborhood is the 
scene of one of the most interesting episodes in our 
National History. That majestic stream which at that 
place is about two miles wide, there makes a turn from 
northeast to southeast, almost at a right angle in its 
course, and is deeper than at any other part of its 
channel. A part of the right bank of the river in this 
vicinity, and the east bank opposite Mathias Point and 
for several miles below, are bordered by stately bluffs 
some of which reach a height of over eighty feet. 

Upon the bluff at the south side of the mouth of 
Pope's Creek, directly east from Mathias Point, the 
leading character of this sketch, Thomas A. Jones, re- 
sided during the greater part of the continuance of the 
war, from 1861 to 1865, for the maintenance of the 
Federal Union. From this elevation an attractive river 
vista extends to Maryland Point ten miles to the south- 
west, where it is boldly arrested by the promontory 
at Potomac Creek. Another prospect opens to the 
south where it picturesquely expands for twenty miles 
until it fittingly tones into the horizon at the mystical 
Cliffs of Nomini. 

Under the exalting influence of this scenic environ- 
ment, which embodies all the charms of an ideal tide- 
river landscape, Jones arose to his opportunity to 
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render a hazardous service to two forlorn wretches, 
which would have appalled anyone less responsive to 
the promptings of sympathy and courage. 

Jones was born near Port Tobacco, a small village in 
Charles County, Maryland, on October 2, 1820. Al- 
though born poor, he had through industry and econ- 
omy acquired a homestead, on which his large family 
resided in comfort. 

During the war period he was engaged in clandes- 
tinely conveying mails and goods contraband of war 
intended for the people and government of the Con- 
federacy, across the Potomac from Maryland into Vir- 
ginia, whence they were taken to Eichmond ; and was 
once arrested, and imprisoned for six months in the 
City of Washington for indulging in that sort of parti- 
san activity. Jones not only failed to receive compen- 
sation from the Confederacy for his services, but lost 
three thousand dollars which early in the war he had 
invested in Confederate bonds. 

About the close of the war, Jones sold his farm at 
Pope 's Creek and removed about two miles north of it 
and about one mile from the Potomac River, to a farm 
which he named "Huckleberry." 

On the fateful night of April 14, 1865, President 
Lincoln and his wife had gone to Ford's theatre to see 
Laura Keene in * * Our American Cousin. ' ' The Presi- 
dent 's entrance into the theatre was the cause of much 
commotion. Although the first act had begun, the per- 
formance ceased, the orchestra burst forth with "Hail 
to the Chief," and the audience arose en masse, waving 
handkerchiefs and hats and cheering lustily. 

All went well until the second scene of the third act 
was reached. The President at the time occupied a box 
at the south end of the stage. With him were Mrs. 
Lincoln, a Miss Harris, and Major Henry R. Rathbone. 
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The only actor on the stage at the time was a young 
man named Harry Hawk. 

At about fifteen minutes past 10 o'clock a pistol shot 
rang out, surprising, though not alarming the audience, 
as it was first thought to be part of the play. A mo- 
ment later Mrs. Lincoln screamed and John Wilkes 
Booth, a young actor of great promise, who had gained 
access to the President's box, leaped from the box to 
the stage, flashing a dagger tragically and crying, 
"Sic semper tyrannis!" 

As Booth jumped from the box to the stage, a 
height of about nine feet, his right spur caught on the 
blue part of an American flag which was draped around 
the box, and tore out a piece which he dragged half 
way across the stage. He struck the stage floor with 
such force that he broke the fibula or small bone in his 
left leg. Despite this accident he faced the audience, 
cried ' ' The South is avenged ! ' ' made his escape behind 
the scenes and out of the back of the theatre. 

Major Eathbone, when he heard the fatal shot, at- 
tempted to seize Booth, who was standing immediately 
behind the President, and who made a thrust with a 
dagger at Rathbone's breast which the latter parried 
with his left arm receiving a wound several inches deep 
in that arm between the elbow and shoulder. 

When the shot was fired, President Lincoln was 
looking down at some person in the orchestra. The 
pistol ball entered the back part of the left side of his 
head just behind his ear and lodged in the front part of 
the brain a short distance behind the right eye. 

President Lincoln was carried across the street to 
house No. 516 Tenth Street, directly opposite the 
theatre, the home of a Mr. Peterson, and there he died 
at 7 :22 o 'clock the next morning. 
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After Booth had assassinated the President, he de- 
signed to escape by riding from Washington to the 
neighborhood of Pope's Creek in the State of Mary- 
land, and thence crossing the Potomac into Virginia. 

Upon leaving the theatre, he mounted a horse which 
was being held for him in the back alley running north 
and south, by a hanger-on at the theatre named Joseph 
Burroughts, but commonly called Peanut John, whom 
Edward Spangler had sent out for that purpose. Booth 
rode up to F Street, as he could not get out at the E 
street end because of an open sewer there ; thence to 
Ninth Street ; down Ninth to E ; along E to and through 
Judiciary Square; down Fourth to Indiana Avenue; 
by way of Indiana Avejiue, the Capitol Grounds and 
Pennsylvania Avenue to Eleventh Street east, and 
thence to the Navy Yard Bridge, where he was halted 
by Sergeant Silas T. Cobb, in charge of the Bridge- 
guard. He said his name was Smith, and gave a sat- 
isfactory explanation to the Sergeant, who passed him 
across the bridge. A few minutes later, David R. Her - 
old, who was afterward Booth's companion in his 
flight, rode up to the bridge, and, after a short inter- 
rogation, was also passed by the sergeant. 

About midnight, the two reached the tavern at Sur- 
rattsville kept by John K. Lloyd, and obtained a car- 
bine and some whiskey, which had been placed there 
several month before as part of the outfit of a plot to 
abduct the President. 

Booth and Herold continued in the bright moonlight 
toward southern Maryland; but Booth's leg became so 
painful that instead of going to Port Tobacco Creek 
and crossing the Potomac River thence to Virginia, as 
they originally intended, they went a short time before 
daybreak on Saturday morning, to the house of Dr. 
Samuel A. Mudd, about twenty miles southeast of 
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Washington. The doctor with the assistance of his 
wife, dressed Booth's fractured leg, which, Booth told 
him, was caused by his horse falling upon him. 

After leaving Dr. Mudd's they lost their way in 
Zachiah Swamp at the northern end of Wicomico Biver, 
whence they were guided by a negro to the house of 
Samuel Cox, his master, who was the foster brother of 
Jones, which they reached about four o'clock that 
morning. They were hidden by Cox in a small isolated 
pine grove, densely undergrown with laurel and holly, 
about five miles northeast of Pope's Creek. 

The first connection of Mr. Jones with the incident 
was on Saturday evening, when two Federal soldiers 
rode up and told him suspicious characters were in the 
neighborhood who would be wanting to cross the river, 
and if he didn 't look sharp he would lose his boat ; and 
to his astonishment told him of the assassination of 
the President. 

On Sunday morning, while Jones was at "Huckle- 
berry, ' ' the son of Samuel Cox told him that his father 
wanted to see him about getting some seed corn. But 
Jones, although suspecting that it was for something 
connected with the assassination, nevertheless rode 
over to the home of Mr. Cox, about four miles north- 
east of "Huckleberry," and saw Cox, who told him that 
about four o'clock that morning two strange men on 
horseback accompanied by the negro, Swann, came to 
his house, and that one of the strangers showed him 
the initials "J. W. B." in India ink upon his wrist, 
and threw himself upon his mercy. Cox said to Jones, 
"We must get these men who were here this morning, 
across the river." Jones was much disturbed by Cox's 
disclosure and suggestion. He had been willing to 
risk his life and had often done so, for the cause of the 
Confederacy; but he knew that to assist the assassin 
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of Mr. Lincoln would be to risk his life, and that the 
whole of the Southern Maryland was swarming with 
soldiers and detectives. In response to the importu- 
nities of Cox, he finally replied that he would see what 
he could do. 

When Jones approached the grove where the two 
fugitives were hidden and gave the peculiar whistle 
which Cox had told him was the signal agreed upon, 
a young man came cautiously out with a carbine ready 
cocked in his hands. But when Jones told him that he 
came from Cox, the young man asked him to follow him 
into the thicket, and introduced him to Booth, who was 
lying on the ground, supporting his head on his hand, 
with a carbine, pistols, knife, hat, and a crutch which 
Dr. Mudd's negro made for him, close beside him, and 
seemed to be suffering intensely from his broken leg. 
His condition so strongly excited the compassion of 
Jones that he determined to get Booth into Virginia 
regardless of consequences to himself. Booth took 
his hand and thanked him, and said that he knew the 
government of the United States would use every 
means in its power to capture him; but added, "John 
Wilkes Booth will never be taken alive. ' ' 

Booth seemed desirous to know what the world 
thought of his deed and asked for newspapers. The 
disposition made of their horses has never been accu- 
rately determined, but Cox said that some one took 
the horses toward Zachiah Swamp and that he heard 
two pistol reports. According to local tradition they 
were taken away by a young man named Franklin A. 
Roby and shot on the quicksand, where they sunk of 
their own weight. 

The only two boats on the Maryland shore by which 
the river could be crossed at that time belonged to 
Jones. One was a small bateau and the other a some- 
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what larger fishing boat, both lying in Pope's Creek. 
The larger one was hidden in the marsh grass. Jones 
could not understand why the soldiers did not take 
possession of the bateau when they spoke about it on 
Saturday. He instructed his negro helper, Henry 
Woodland, to take the boats and use them to fish regu- 
larly, but after fishing to leave them at Dent's meadow, 
which was about one and a half miles north of Pope's 
Creek, and was a narrow valley opening to the river 
between high and steep cliffs, then heavily timbered 
and covered with an almost impenetrable undergrowth 
of laurel, with a small stream flowing through it to the 
river. Jones determined to attempt to send Booth and 
Herold across to Virginia by way of this meadow. 

On Monday morning he prepared some provisions 
including a flask of coffee which he put in the pockets 
of his overcoat and rode to Booth's hiding place. 
While he was talking with Booth, a body of United 
States cavalry passed the road within two hundred 
yards of them. 

On Tuesday Jones went to Port Tobacco and joined 
in the discussions in the village, which convinced him 
that nothing was positively known about the presence 
of Booth in the neighborhood. 

When he was in the bar-room of the old Brawner 
Hotel, afterward the St. Charles Hotel, Detective Wil- 
liam Williams said to him that he would give $100,000 
to anyone who would give him information that would 
lead to Booth 's capture. 

Jones replied that $100,000 was a large sum of 
money, and ought to get him if money could do it. 

Williams suspected that Jones knew more than he 
was willing to tell, as Jones afterwards learned; but 
as suspicion was directed toward almost everybody in 
that section, he had no special reason to infer that 
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Jones was particularly informed on the subject. Jones 
always expressed great admiration for the fidelity of 
Henry Woodland, his negro assistant, who, notwith- 
standing the threats and importunities of the soldiers 
and dectectives, did not betray the confidence Jones 
had placed in him, either by words or manner. 

Booth's leg had by this time become terribly in- 
flamed, swollen and painful. The weather was cold, 
cloudy and damp, and so continued throughout the 
week, although there was no rain. Through these days 
Booth and Herold lay there in hiding, in an inexpres- 
sible condition of untidiness, with only the daily visit of 
Jones and the newspapers to vary the monotony. 
Booth never tired of reading the newspapers. They 
were full of the World's condemnation of his deed 
which he had obviously expected would establish for 
him an enviable fame for patriotic zeal and daring. 

On the Friday succeeding the assassination, Jones 
became satisfied that there were no soldiers in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, and that it was then his best 
chance to effect Booth's escape. Jones rode to the 
hiding place of Booth and Herold and told them that 
the coast seemed to be clear, and that they should make 
the attempt. 

Herold walked beside Booth who rode the horse of 
Jones; while Jones preceded them about fifty yards, 
and announced from time to time, by a whistle, that 
the way was clear. They only moved forward as he 
gave the signal and stopped where he was waiting while 
he went forward again, and again gave the signal for 
their advance. 

Jones and Herold raised Booth upon his horse with 
difficulty, while he groaned with anguish from his hurt 
leg. They traveled from the hiding place to the public 
road and down that road a mile to the corner of Jones's 
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farm ; thence through the farm about one mile farther 
to the river. The whole distance was about three and a 
half miles. They passed two dwellings situated close to 
the road, one of which was occupied by a negro named 
Sam Thomas, where children were nearly always 
around, and the other the house of Mr. John Ware, who 
kept several dogs. The night was inky dark without 
rain, but the fog was dense and clung to everything 
and fell in drops upon them from the trees. The gloom 
and suspense were painful. Jones said that his whistle 
sounded to him like the blast of a trumpet, and that the 
tramping of the horse on the soft ground affected his 
senses like an approaching troop. A light was burning 
in Thomas's house, but the house was safely passed. 
As they neared Ware's house, Jones expected to hear 
the dogs bark, but they kept quiet. After what seemed 
to Jones an age, they reached his farm and stopped 
about forty yards from his house, between nine and 
ten o'clock. He told them to wait there while he went 
in to get them some supper, which they could eat while 
he was eating his own. 

"Oh," said Booth, "Can't I go in and get some of 
your hot coffee ? ' ' 

It cut Jones to the heart to refuse this request, and 
a lump arose in his throat as he answered, "My friend, 
it wouldn't do. There are servants in the house who 
would be sure to see you, and then we should all be 
lost. Eemember, this is your last chance to get away ! ' ' 

Jones ate his supper, and, after learning from Henry 
Woodland that the boat was at Dent's Meadow, carried 
food to Booth and Herold. None of the family paid 
any attention to what Jones was doing. He afterward 
naively stated that they knew better than to question 
him about anything in those days. 
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After eating, they continued to cross the open field 
toward the river. About 300 yards from the river 
they came to a fence which was so difficult to remove 
that they left the horse there, and Herold and Jones 
assisted Booth to dismount and supported him down 
the steep, narrow, and crooked path that led to the 
shore, every step of which gave Booth extreme torture. 
The Potomac at last was near, and although the wind 
which had been blowing all day had calmed, there was 
a swell on the river, whose mournful beating on the 
beach was heard through the darkness. As they ap- 
proached the river Jones decided that if the boat were 
not there, he might hide Booth and Herold in the dense 
laurel growth on the cliff they were descending, until 
the next night, and then could get the other ; but was 
relieved to find that the boat was where he had directed 
Henry Woodland to leave it. The boat was about 
twelve feet long, of a dark lead color, which he had 
bought in Baltimore the year before for eighteen 
dollars. 

Jones and Herold helped Booth into the stern of the 
boat and gave him an oar with which to steer. Herold 
took the bow seat to row with the other oar. Jones 
lighted a candle he had brought with him, and carefully 
shading it with an oil-cloth coat, pointed out on the 
compass Booth had with him the course he should steer 
in order to bring them to the residence of Mrs. Quesen- 
berry, on the north bank of and near the mouth of 
Lower Machodoc Creek, on the Virginia shore, and told 
them, "If you tell her you come from me I think she will 
take care of you." Booth offered Jones some money, 
but he took only eighteen dollars for his boat, as he 
knew he would never see it again. Booth, in a voice 
choked with emotion, replied, "God bless you, my dear 
friend, for all you have done for me. Good-bye, old 
fellow.' > 
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Jones went home relieved of a tremendous load of 
anxiety. Although he had paid seven visits to Booth 
during the six days the latter was hiding in the pines, 
he had never met anyone, either going or returning. 

Booth and Herold did not succeed in crossing the 
river that night, as they lost their way in the fog, and 
because a flood-tide, which is extremely strong at that 
point owing to the narrowness of the river channel, and 
against which Jones had forgotten to caution them, 
swept the boat up the river to Nanjemoy Creek, up 
which they went to Avon Creek, still in Maryland, 
where he and Herold landed during the night and 
stayed hidden during Saturday. During that day Her- 
old visited the house of Colonel J. J. Hughes, a county 
official, who gave him food and instructed him how to 
reach Lower Machodoc Creek. Hughes was very much 
alarmed by the visit and told Herold to get himself and 
Booth away as quickly as possible. On Saturday night 
they left Nanjemoy Creek in their boat and rowed it 
about twelve miles down the Potomac to Gambo Creek 
which enters the Potomac River a short distance north 
of Machodoc Creek. They reached Mrs. Quesenberry 's 
on Sunday morning. Here they were met by Mr. 
Thomas H. Harbon, the brother-in-law of Jones, and 
Joseph Badden who assisted them to a hiding place 
farther up the Creek at the premises of an old man 
named Bryan. They left their boat at the bridge over 
Gambo Creek as a present to Mrs. Quesenberry. 

The next day they went to Dr. Richard Stewart's 
who did not receive them at his house but sent them to 
his barn, mainly for the reason that he had been ar- 
rested several times during the war for aiding the Con- 
federacy and did not care to incur any further discom- 
fort for partisan service. Booth was so offended at 
this treatment that he wrote a letter to the Doctor en- 
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closing five dollars, and saying that lie would not 
accept service extended to him in that way without 
paying for it, although the money was hard to spare. 

On Monday evening, William Lucas, a negro, to 
whom Booth gave ten dollars, drove them to Port Con- 
way on the Rappahannock River, where they crossed 
to Port Royal the same evening accompanied by three 
former officers of the Confederate Army, Captain W. 
M. Jett, Captain Ruggles and Lieutenant A. R. Bain- 
bridge who were going that way, and to whom Herold 
said, "We are the assassinators of President Lincoln," 
and thus caused them great concern. It is of interest 
respecting the matter of Booth's identity that one of 
these officers, Captain Jett, testified at the trial of the 
conspirators that he noticed the initials "J. W. B." 
on Booth's hand. 

They thence went to the house of Mr. Richard H. 
Garrett, about three miles south of Port Royal where 
they spent Monday night. On Tuesday, the news that 
Federal troops were in the neighborhood caused them 
to leave the house and pass the night in a barn on the 
place, which was surrounded about one o'clock that 
night by a squad of Federal soldiers, commanded by 
Lieutenant E. P. Doherty, who sent young Garrett in 
to Booth to demand his surrender. Booth refused to 
surrender and stated that he would never be taken 
alive, but offered to come out if the troops were with- 
drawn so as to give him a chance. The barn was then 
fired, and Herold came out and surrendered. Booth, 
who could easily be seen by the light of the fire, was 
shot through a crack in the barn by one of the soldiers 
named Boston Corbett. The bullet from Corbett's 
revolver entered the right side of his neck just back of 
his ear and came out a little higher on the other side. 
He was taken to Garrett's house and laid on the porch, 
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where he died. His last words were : ' ' Tell my mother 
I died for my country, and what I thought was best for 
it, ' ' although he frequently called out in his pain ' ' Kill 
me," and once endeavoring to raise his arms aggres- 
sively, let them fall with the expression "Useless, use- 
less!" His body was brought to the City of Washing- 
ton, and buried in the old penitentiary enclosure at 
Arsenal' Point, and four years afterwards reinterred 
in Greenmount Cemetery in Baltimore City. 

If Jones had waited until Saturday night, he would 
have been too late. Before Saturday evening the neigh- 
borhood was thronged with soldiers and detectives. 

An incident prior to the assassination of Lincoln 
contributed much to the escape of Jones from special 
suspicion. Prior to the assassination he had for sev- 
eral days hidden in a wood called Ware 's pines, a short 
distance back of his house, a man named Carson, who 
was in Maryland on some secret business for the Con- 
federacy, and wanted to be put across the river. Car- 
son had thoughtlessly built a kind of swinging booth 
of grape vines and boughs to sleep in, and when he went 
away had left behind him a pair of socks, and an old 
newspaper, which attracted the attention of one of the 
detectives who was searching for Booth. This incident 
proved the strongest factor in Jones ' favor, as the sock 
was one such as were then used by the United States 
soldiers, and the newspaper had been published before 
the assassination of the President. 

Nevertheless, Jones was arrested. Cox was also ar- 
rested on the statement of the negro, Oswald Swann, 
who had guided Booth and Herold to his house; but 
a colored girl named Mary, who was one of Cox's 
servants swore that what Swann said was false. It is 
probable that she did not see Booth and Herold on the 
night they were there, and therefore swore correctly 
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so far as she knew. Her testimony saved Cox's life, 
notwithstanding she was subjected to frequent threats 
and offers of bribes. Still, it is peculiar how Cox was 
able to see the initials " J. W. B." on Booth's wrist, un- 
less a light had been carried out of the house by her 
or someone else. Jones and Cox were subjected to 
every imaginable device to induce them to divulge a 
clew, but admitted nothing. They were taken to the 
old Carroll prison in Washington, but in a few weeks 
were released. 

No fiction, based on possibilities, that the imagina- 
tion of the most versatile novelist ever conceived, sur- 
passes in incident this actual temporary interposition 
of fortunate circumstances in behalf of these fugitives 
and ultimately of their helpers. 

The very conspicuity of the pine copse where Booth 
and Herold were concealed seems to have averted any 
suspicion on the part of the troops and detectives that 
the refugees had sought it as a place of hiding. 

Another remarkable feature of this case was the 
omission of the Military Court which tried the assas- 
sins to develop where the fugitives were during the 
six days of their seclusion. The special Judge Advo- 
cate, Honorable John A. Bingham, in his argument, 
referring to the departure of Booth and Herold from 
Dr. Mudd's says : u We next find Herold and his confed- 
erate Booth, after their departure from the house of 
Mudd } across the Potomac in the neighborhood of Port 
Conway, on Monday the 24th of April," showing how 
utterly the detectives and the prosecution had failed to 
obtain information of the hiding place, and how much 
the escape of Jones and Cox from conviction for their 
complicity in assisting the fugitives, was due to the 
omission of Herold to betray them. With all his fri- 
volity, this misguided youth was not lacking in the 
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nobleness of character which scorned to betray a 
friend. Captain Doherty who captured him said that 
Herold did not mention where they stopped. 

Jones lived to a good old age, and, after the excite- 
ment incident to the assassination had disappeared, 
frequently narrated the part he took in Booth's escape. 
He was afterward employed as a laborer in the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard, respected for faithful performance 
of duty and good citizenship. 



